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Episode 15: Angela DeBarger of William and Flora Hewlett Foundation 


[00:00:00] Ony: Welcome to Open Minds from Creative Commons. I'm Ony Anukem CC's 
Communications and Campaigns Manager. Our Open Minds podcast is a series of conversations with 
people working on the issues we are involved and the subjects we are excited about. Each episode we 
sit down with amazing guests who are working to make the internet and our global culture more open 
and collaborative. Happy Open Education Week, an annual celebration that provides a platform for 
actively sharing and learning about the latest achievements and Open Education worldwide taking 
place March 7th to the 11th. In this episode, we're switching things up a little. My colleague Cable 
Green CC's Director of Open Knowledge sits down for a conversation about Open Education with 
Angela DeBarger, Program Officer in Education at the William and Flora Hewlett Foundation. Angela 
is widely recognized as an advocate and champion for Open Education. Her portfolio at the Hewlett 
Foundation addresses Open Education, aiming to democratize knowledge, create inclusive and 
engaging experiences for learners, and advance racial equity in education systems. Angela is a native 
Californian and outside of work enjoys spending time with her two boys. Enough for me, time to pass 
the mic to Angela and cable. 


[00:01:37] Cable: Okay, welcome Angela. We want to start by giving our community an opportunity 
to get to know you a bit better and explore your background in Open Education. So to that end, can 
you tell us a little bit about how you were first introduced to Open? 


[00:01:53] Angela: Yeah, sure. Well, I'm so glad to be here, Cable. And, I thought I'd start by sharing 
my background in education is really around assessment and curriculum design. And so I learned 
about Open Education probably around seven years ago, in my previous role, when I was a program 
officer at the George Lucas Educational Foundation. And in that role, we were working with teams to 
develop project-based instructional materials and building evidence-base for project-based learning. 
And part of that approach was around setting ambitious learning goals and supporting relationships in 
the classroom and from the classroom to community. Also, core piece of that was around relevance 
and supporting educators and students, and learning from them about how they really make these 
materials their own and make them meaningful for their own learning, and learning from how teachers 
are adapting and localizing the resources. And so I, in the midst of doing all of this, happened to 
attend a convening that was focused around the value of Open Education for more inclusive and 
accessible learning. The connections to our goals for project based learning really made a lot of sense 
to me. I saw how Open Education was really centered around agency and ownership. And this is what 
we imagined for our work in project based learning. And it was an aha moment for me too, that we 
could be explicit about this through open licensing. And I became curious about questions like how, 
and under what conditions, can using Open Education lead to deeper learning, more connected, more 
ambitious learning. And so after that experience, I've been an advocate for Open Education ever since. 


[00:03:38] Cable: That's great. You mentioned supporting relationships and adapting and localizing 
resources problem-based learning. So that was a lot of what you were doing at Lucas. Say a little bit 
more about that. How does Open Education in your view support those things, support relationships in 
particular? 


[00:03:53] Angela: I think it's about again, like being explicit, that this is really about making this 
work your own and making it relevant, and wanting the learning experience to be a place where we 


can connect to our histories, our identities, our experiences, and open licensing is a piece of that 
because it's a way of explicitly acknowledging that it's okay to do that. It's okay to make changes to 
the materials that then enable that. But the notion of openness, and sharing, and collaboration is also a 
core piece of that. And so, that's where I see the connection to the work that we were doing and 
project-based learning, and the work that I continue to do at the Hewlett Foundation around deeper 
learning. 


[00:04:37] Cable: Well, that's a good transition. You moved from Lucas to Hewlett. Tell us a little bit 
more about the Hewlett Foundation and the role that it plays internationally in advocating for open 
knowledge. 


[00:04:48] Angela: Yeah. Well, I suppose, as we're thinking about the foundation broadly, I should 
point out that our work in education and in Open Education at Hewlett is really just one program area 
that includes international work. So we have other programs, like the environment, that addresses 
global issues like climate change. And we have our gender equity and governance program that 
focuses on fostering inclusive societies, especially for women and girls, and doing this work in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, Mexico, and United States, and one of our core principles and how we work 
across all of our programs at the foundation is around openness, transparency and learning. So as part 
of that, we have an open policy where open licensing is the default for all of the products and 
outcomes of grant activities, because we want to support sharing, and we want to allow others to use 
and build on what we're learning. Now, more specifically in our work, in education and our education 
program, our main goal for our international work there, which is probably about a quarter of our 
work in Open Education, is a more diverse and inclusive field. And we do this by supporting 
knowledge sharing through global networks, like Creative Commons and Open Education Global. 
And we really want to be active too and lifting up a diversity of perspectives and voices to help shape 
how the field evolves and in addition to the work with Creative Commons, Open Ed Global, we 
collaborate with mentorship networks like the Global OER Graduate Network, which works with 
graduate students and supports their research and learning. And while we're working sort of in these 
more grassroots ways, we also want to support governments in doing this work. So our partnerships 
with organizations like UNESCO and the Commonwealth of Learning are also important, because 
they work directly with Ministries of Education, who help to create the supportive policies and 
practices and enabling conditions for success for Open Education in schools and school systems. So 
really our role as a funder is to support the field and staying at this leading edge of open and 
education, with an emphasis on equity and access. 


[00:07:05] Cable: There's a lot going on for sure. So Angela, you're widely recognized around the 
world as both an advocate and a champion for Open Education. And in the past several years, you've 
really focused not only your work, but I would argue the field on diversity, equity and inclusion in 
education. So as you're engaged with that work, what elements of openness play in building a more 
diverse, equitable, and inclusive opportunity for everybody in the world to get not only access to 
education content, but really amazing education opportunities for everybody? 


[00:07:42] Angela: Well, I really appreciate this question, cause on one hand it might seem that 
openness is synonymous with inclusive, and we know that that's not always true. Many times when 
something's called open, it's not done with structure, with intention. Our practice might default to 
serving the needs and interests of those who've always had power. So it really requires intentionality 
to leverage openness for equity. And at the same time, I also believe that equitable and inclusive 
learning are not possible without openness. And I think about openness in terms of being vulnerable, 
to acknowledging where we have power or where we don't, and how we use that power and openness, 
and being willing to listen to others and take the time to understand how they make sense of the 


world. I think about openness in sharing our own work, even when it might not be perfect, and putting 
it out there for feedback. And being curious about what others say and do with it and how they use it. 
And an openness and taking the time to learn about each other's culture and identities and beliefs and 
reflect on our own experiences. Again, like being curious about ourselves and each other. So, maybe 
to make it a little bit more concrete, to give an example, one of the teams that I get to work with 
around some of this is the Center for Black, Brown, and Queer Studies. And as they thought about the 
kind of OER that was needed now, particularly in this time of online and hybrid learning, they felt like 
many students needed a mental break from their screens, from their environments. And so they 
created a series of audio shorts, which blend guided meditation, storytelling, a podcast. And they 
really create a space for a stimulation and escape. And they invite listeners to think about their 
histories and identities. And in listening to these, I really found them quite healing. And I found I 
needed that time for reflection and connection. And so I'd really like to see more of that kind of work. 
And again, it comes back to being intentional from the beginning around this, so that learners can 
connect with each other and participate and learn in ways that are meaningful to them. 


[00:10:02] Cable: I really liked what you just said about leveraging openness for equity, and that open 
is a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for equity. And that's very much in line with one of our 
top level principles at Creative Commons, which is that open knowledge is a necessary, but not a 
sufficient condition to fix the world's biggest challenges. You mentioned climate change a minute ago, 
or preserving biodiversity or gender equality, or clean water, I mean pick your United Nations 
Sustainable Development Goal. I really like that idea that you put forth that open is going to be a key 
part of the work that we all need to do to make the world a better place. And it's not the only thing that 
we have to do. 


[00:10:47] Angela: Yeah, exactly, exactly. Really, we have to think about how we're working across 
all of these elements and bringing open as a piece, and we have to coordinate it with the other 
structures and within the systems, and sometimes change those systems so that open really is 
advancing our goals around equity. 


[00:11:06] Cable: I want to come back to that idea in just a moment, this idea about working with 
other sectors of society. But before we do that, I want to get your thinking about the future a little bit. 
So at Creative Commons, we're celebrating our 20th anniversary this year, which is very exciting. 
And while we're celebrating, we're also doing a lot of reflecting on the past two decades. While 
thinking about the future of open. And so what do you find yourself, both being nostalgic for in the 
early days of Open Education, and more importantly, what do you hope to see in the next decade of 
Open Education? 


[00:11:43] Angela: Well, I feel like I've only really been deeply immersed in open for the past, like 
four to five years or so. So I feel like I'm just diving in as the field is maturing. I'm not sure of the 
perspective to feel nostalgic for the early days, but I do think it would have been really fun to be in 
those early conversations, hatching ideas about Open Educational Resources and their potential for 
changing the educational landscape, and being bold and imagining what a different future for 
education might look like. And I have to say, like, I'm really excited about where the field is today. 
The growth has been incredible, and even in the time I've been at the Hewlett Foundation, I've seen 
major progress. For example, like OpenStax, saving students over $1 billion and beginning to see 
millions of dollars of state funding here in the U.S. invested in OER and related initiatives. And 
system leaders supporting Open Education because they seek clear connections to their goals for 
student success. And it's not just about affordability. It's also because they see those connections. So 
their priorities related to equity and inclusion. And then internationally, of course, we've got the 
adoption of the UNESCO OER Recommendation, which is huge, and commitments of governments 


to investing in Open Education and including that as part of their core work in education. But it's also 
interesting to me today, and looking ahead, that I feel like we're at a point where it's even more 
important to be bold, maybe even than it was in the early days, because too often I'm seeing 
educational materials still used to reinforce didactic models of learning, or forums of teaching and 
learning that we know aren't the best for students, are not supported by the learning sciences. And so 
I'd like to see us, in the work and Open Education, be more bold and taking a stand to create Open 
Educational Resources that support richer, more connected learning. And I really do believe OER can 
be a critical starting point for this, especially when they're centered on learners' needs and 
experiences. And, maybe to give an example of what I'm talking about - I mentioned OpenStax 
earlier. And I've been really impressed with how they've been even more thoughtful, more intentional 
about how they're trying to incorporate or create space for learning about culture and identity as part 
of their work. And recognizing needs to go beyond surface level changes, like swapping out names or 
pictures or adding in a case study here and there. And so the work has been really thoughtful around 
how they're listening and learning, with students to be more deliberate and who they're including as 
authors, and making sure multiple perspectives are represented, not just in terms of expertise, but also 
in terms of which institutions are represented and lived experience. So that's what I mean when I talk 
about, like being bold around our work and with creating Open Educational Resources. Also think we 
need to be bold in exploring new models of teaching and learning. And supporting learner driven 
educational experiences, positioning students as agents of their own learning - what we call Open 
Pedagogy in the field of Open Education. And I love to see students co-creating lessons and activities 
with their teachers and working on what's meaningful to them, and sharing it with others. Finally, I 
think it's also a moment for our school and system leaders to be more bold and bold in how they're 
trusting in students that they know what and how they need to learn. And also in recognizing teachers 
and faculty for this work that they're doing. Now, that could be through compensation, or it also might 
be in acknowledging their contributions in Open Education, like as part of tenure and promotion 
processes. And I'm excited by some of the work that state system leaders are around this. A group 
called the DOERS3, Driving OER Sustainability for Student Success, has been leading some work. 
And so there are resources now about how to make those connections. So those are my hopes for the 
next decade. 


[00:15:58] Cable: That's great. Thank you for laying out that roadmap. That's a lot of, to use your 
word, bold changes. So I guess my follow-up question would be do you think we're collectively on the 
right track for that Open Education future that you've just laid out, and if not, what course corrections 
do we need to start making? 


[00:16:17] Angela: Yeah, well, I think we're getting there. I'm seeing progress both in the classroom 
levels, at the system levels, in terms of adoption and effective use of Open Educational Resources, 
Open Pedagogy. And I have thoughts about the idea of course corrections. For one, I don't think it's 
ever going to be a straight path or track, and there's no one right way to do this. I really do believe 
we're going to see multiple pathways and there are multiple possibilities for how to get started here, so 
context matters. It's gonna look different depending on where people begin this work, for a faculty 
member who starts with adopting an open textbook, you know, over time that might develop to 
adapting the book and then co-creating lessons and co-authoring books with their students. Or from 
the school system leader level, beginning, even with asking the question about how Open Education 
connects with goals and priorities for student success is an important starting point and then 
collaborating with their colleagues to see where it goes from there. I think any of these entry points 
creates opportunities for integrating Open Education ways that can really be transformational, 
especially when we're mindful of how we're including students, learners, who've been marginalized in 
our schools and in our communities as part of that process. The second thought I wanted to share 
about this idea of course correction is - I don't know that so much of a need for a course correction. 
But I do think that those of us leading the work in Open Education can be more intentional about how 


we're connecting with educators and students and meeting them where they go to learn, and asking 
questions about how Open Education can help. So it's not always about putting Open Education or 
OER at the center and expecting people to follow in faith. Along those lines, I'm curious about how 
we can partner and learn with others, and in doing so improve our work in Open Education. I think 
about like experts in communities that focus on learning disabilities and civil rights, and experts who 
teach about race, culture, and identity in schools and social and emotional learning. I feel like 
exploring these connections and intersections are going to be mutually beneficial for the field of Open 
Education and for each of these areas. 


[00:18:44] Cable: Well, so that's a great loop back to what we were discussing before about, where 
we might partner with other sectors of society when we have similar goals. So where do you see the 
opportunities for Hewlett, Creative Commons and other partners in the Open Education movement 
with these other movements, some of which you just detailed, where those movements have 
overlapping goals with Open Education? And then once we've identified where some of those 
overlapping goals might be, how do we join forces with those partners on shared projects so that we 
can both move forward, Open Education goals that we might have broadly, and the goals of our 
partners? 


[00:19:26] Angela: Well, in terms of some of the examples I mentioned earlier, I really do think we 
share goals around wanting schools to be a place that's centered on care. Where learners have 
opportunity to experience connection and follow their interests, and that schools support them in that, 
and that opportunity is possible for every learner. So, that's, I think one core overlapping goal, but in 
addition to those areas. I mentioned, I also think about areas like climate change and health equity. 
And as part of that, I want to acknowledge Creative Commons' work to promote open access to 
climate and biodiversity research, because we need to build public understanding and expand research 
and related to that, create educational opportunities to learn about these things, learn about our 
environment and each other. And it starts with that foundational work into open access resources. And 
I do see that like Creative Commons is uniquely positioned to help support and facilitate those 
connections between Open Access, Open Data, Open Education. So that's one of the reasons it's so 
great to partner with you in this work. 


[00:20:42] Cable: Oh, we love partnering with you too! It's interesting you bring up that example. In 
the past few months, Creative Commons and our partners at SPARC and EIFL have been meeting 
with environmental organizations, the big ones around the world, and we went into those 
conversations thinking openness would be very low priority if a priority at all for them, and what we 
found was quite the opposite. As you said, we found that once we had a discussion with them about 
how open knowledge about climate and open knowledge about biodiversity preservation was core to 
them solving these big problems, and for all of us to solve these big problems collectively, and they 
immediately said, yes. We want to work with you to develop in-house open policies, so that what we 
produce is open. Yes. We want to open up what we already have. Yes. We want to participate in a 
global campaign that raises awareness about the importance of sharing knowledge and just developing 
a culture of sharing among the world's scientists and educators. They got it immediately, and we were 
terribly worried they were going to say, oh no, that's not the most important thing in climate, we have 
so many other things we don't have time for open. It's like they immediately saw that it was not the 
whole solution, but that it was part of the core infrastructure in order for their goals to be successful. 
And just as you said, you know, it really struck me that I think in the Open Education movement, we 
haven't worked in those spaces enough, right. We haven't taken the time to reach out to other social 
movements that are also working to make the world a better place, and are working to provide better 


environments for people, for humans, and that there's just so much opportunity for the Open Ed 
movement to engage in those discussions. 


[00:22:33] Angela: Yeah, I completely agree. And that's exciting to hear that it's making this progress. 
And I think, you know, it's about both making sure that the experts in the field have access to the 
resources they need to build on that, but also think about the general public and a lot of this work. You 
know, when I think about climate change mindsets about what we need to do as individuals or in our 
local communities to change our practice, to make a difference. So opening up knowledge around that 
and making it accessible to the public is hugely important. 


[00:23:09] Cable: You said something really important a few minutes ago about the context matters, 
right? The, where I am in the world matters, what language I speak matters, my past matters to my 
educational experience. And, one of the things we've been talking about with these environmental 
organizations is that yes, it's important that the research about climate is shared. It's important that the 
educational resources about climate is shared, and when it's openly licensed and it's actually made 
open, the context that matters can adapt those resources. So if you're dealing, say with opening 
COVID vaccine patents, as an example, there are manufacturing centers around the world, which 
could actually take that knowledge, bring it local and provide more vaccines to people. If there's 
research about climate that's available from one country, the solutions may be different or may need to 
be adapted for a different country or location, and the same thing with educational resources, right? 
The examples might not be right. The language might not be right. The size of it or the way that it's 
delivered, or the practices that are employed, might need to be different to meet the needs of educators 
and students in a different part of the world. And there was a very productive conversation with these 
environmental orgs, of them acknowledging what they produce at an international level is not one size 
fits all, and that they have to date really lacked the ability to get the kinds of adoption of the action 
that they wanted, because they were giving out non open materials that couldn't be adapted because of 
context. And so I think to have that be part of the conversation, as you pointed out, is really important. 


[00:24:52] Angela: Yeah. Well, I'll just say one more thing about that is, if that is the goal, then I think 
those of us who are sharing resources also need to be thinking about how we're putting out the 
supports to help others. Figure out how to make productive adaptations and to understand when there 
is an adjustment made, what the implications of that might be for, you know, in the case of education 
for learning. We want to see these resources out there and available for sharing an adaptation, and 
have the support so that others know how best to do that. And create those channels for learning and 
sharing, when others try something out that works to be able to, to share that back with the broader 
community. 


[00:25:35] Cable: Absolutely! You mentioned this a little bit before, but I want to dive a bit deeper. 
As we're looking at ways to support, sustain, enhance the work that happens in Open Education, that 
all requires funding. It all requires support. It requires permission, and I don't mean legal permissions, 
I mean, like, sometimes political permission or permission within organizations. And so, one of the 
things that many of us do, including at Creative Commons, and a lot of our partners, we work in the 
policy area to provide these conditions. So you mentioned the UNESCO Recommendation on OER. 
We've got this universal or at least international document that the world's governments said yes, in 
consensus, these are the things that we need to do to support Open Education. What policies do you 
think the world's governments and other funders that are funding in the education space and research 
spaces need to adopt so that we can maximize the sharing of knowledge? 


[00:26:36] Angela: Well, I think about policies that support open licensing as one piece of it. I also 
think about policies to support capacity building, like around the creation, access, use, and reuse of 


resources, particularly resources for educational purposes. So that we're supporting the time and space 
for educators to learn how to do this work. So that they can connect with each other and share 
effective practices and share the results of their work. Related to this, but a little bit different. I also 
think about policies that encourage collaboration, you know, so within a school or institution I feel 
like we still need to do a lot of work to break down silos among those that need to collaborate to do 
this work. So for example, like libraries and centers for teaching and learning and faculty, and making 
sure that there's space for them to work together. And I think that that can be codified in policies in 
some ways. And I think policies for collaboration regionally and internationally again, so we're 
sharing effective practices around what works. And then also there can be opportunities for better 
policies around how materials and information are developed and used in ways that intentionally 
benefit those who've been marginalized in our society and want to make sure that their perspectives 
and interests are not only represented and included, but even beyond this, that these communities are 
actually involved in shaping and defining policies. So those are some thoughts about potential new 
policies that would be helpful. But I also think it's not always about creating new policies. Sometimes 
the work might be about changing or removing policies that are getting in the way, or limiting 
opportunities for sharing knowledge. So depending on the context, I think it might be a mix of those 
things. 


[00:28:27] Cable: Great, thank you, so to wrap it up. I want to acknowledge that we're in challenging 
times right now. We are still in the middle of a global pandemic, which has had some really awful 
effects on teaching and learning. There are many students that are still not back in school around the 
world. We've got you know, the Ukraine is being invaded right now by Russia, which is causing mass 
migrations again, students and other educators and researchers being pushed out of their homes and 
out of their workplaces and fleeing. These are hard times. And so I'm looking for a bit of hope from 
you if I could. What's one thing that education can do or that we educators can do to make the world a 
better place? 


[00:29:11] Angela: The thing that comes to mind for me, both professionally as an educator, but also 
personally as a parent: I'd like to see us expand our vision of student success to one that's more than 
just about course requirements and graduation rates. I really would like to see more schools become 
and learning, to be a place where students, educators, experience care, and have the space to discover 
themselves, and discover a sense of joy and purpose through the learning that they do with each other. 
And this goal is really what gives me purpose and drives my work in Open Education. 


[00:29:52] Cable: That's beautiful. Thank you Angela for your time today. It was really a joy 
speaking with you. 


[00:29:57] Angela: Well, my pleasure to be here. Thank you, Cable. 


